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kip desele Z er ceedingly careful in all that we say or write, and in no case 


more so than when dealing with that modern science whose 
developments are bringing the boundaries of the physical 
and the spiritual worlds closer at every step onwards. It 
is, therefore, with great reluctance that we feel compelled 
to remark on a paper in “The Coming Day,” called 
“Where is the Unseen?” by W.A.Cram. The writer says:— 

Over and about this globe is the vast atmospheric sea of 
matter, too fine to be seen, but just as much real matter and a 
part of our world as the granite boulders or the ocean. 


Quite true; but, unfortunately, this paragraph is followed 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The instalment of the Records of the Séances at which 
Mr. Stainton Moses was the medium, in to-day’s issue of 
“Licut,” is of considerable interest. The apport of 
stones, either of the same nature as, or of a similar nature to 
those generally called precious, is remarkable from whatever 
point of view it is regarded. If the stones were previously 
in existence and were brought by the unseen agencies, we 
have a clear case of what is called the passage of matter 
through matter ; if the stones were in some way produced 
on the spot we get a case of some kind of transcendental 
chemistry which is of an importance not to be overrated. 
Granted that the carriage of one material substance through 
another is an established fact, we may endeavour to explain 
the matter in one of two ways: either by a mechanical and 
general, but uniform, displacement of the molecules of the 
thing carried, whereby those molecules are passed between 
the molecules of the thing passed through; or by a chemical 
process where the compounds forming the thing carried 
are resolved into their elements, and so passed through, 
perhaps, more easily—afterwards being brought together 
again in the séance-room in their original proportions and 
orderly arrangements. In both these cases, however, there 
is the supposition of a pre-arrangement, consequent on the 
ordinary forces of nature, the thing having so been built up. 
But if the stones were produced there and then in the room, 
we must further admit that the Intelligences had the power 
of taking the elements from somewhere, and themselves 
doing what the slower process of nature would take long to 
accomplish. All these surmises are, however, founded on 
the hypothesis that matter and spirit are discrete,—if they 
are not so, but only different presentations of the same 
thing, the difficulties do not vanish, but become less. 
In connection with the subject there comes in the whole 
question of the use of precious stones, and the properties 
they are believed to possess. 


b 


Over and about this great atmospheric sea, the vast ethereal 
realm (of, no doubt, many degrees of higher and finer matter),is 
flowing about our little invisible globe. . . . We live nearly 
at the bottom of these great atmospheric and ethereal seas that 
overflow us. 

This is an entirely wrong conception of the suppo- 
sititious ether of space. We are simply in it, and it fills 
up the intervals between the molecules of the air, just as 
much as it does the intervals between the molecules of the 
“ granite boulders.” All the phenomena of electricity 
appear to occur in that ether, and the so-called electric 
current passes by means of a telegraph wire either i» or 
above the earth. 

There is, too, this erroneous sentence :— 

We pick up a piece of iron or stone and it appears very solid 
and real to our senses ; the chemist takes it and dissolves it 
into its constituent gases. 

No chemist that is living, or has lived, has ever dissolved 
a piece of iron into its constituent gases, for the simple 
reason that there is no gas of any kind in its composition. 
Stones, being usually compounds, may be resolved into 
metals and gases, but some of them, such as the diamond, can 
only be transformed into another non-volatile substance— 
namely, carbon. And it is a pity that this erroneous assertion 
should be made, because the intention is good, namely, to 
show that change—such change as death implies—is only a 
transformation. It must be remembered that we have to 
do now with twenty-odd years of the School Board epoch, 
and such mistakes as these must not be made if we are to 
produce the impression we wish to produce on the genera- 


It is difficult now to keep pace with the literature of | P' 
tion that is. 


the Unseen—that is, the literature which does not issue 
from the Spiritualistic or Theosophic Press: ‘Do the Dead 
Return?” has been followed by “I Awoke.” (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) We shall probably have occasion 
to refer to this book in a later issue. At present we are only 
occupied with a certain remark made by one of the morn- 
ing papers, the “Daily Chronicle.” After stating the 
assertion of the writers of the book—for there were more 
than one—that its contents were received from “ those who We call attention to the first of a series of articles 
once dwelt here, but have now passed over into the | called “ Death a Delusion,” by the Rev. John Page Hopps. 
Unseen,” the “Daily Chronicle” says, “It may be so ; we | Mr. Hopps’s well-known outspokenness and independence 
cannot tell one way or the other.” Surely there could be | of thought should ensure a, well weighed consideration of 
no more convincing evidence of the altered state of public | all that he says or writes. 


We hope shortly to produce a succinct account of the 
experiments carried out at Milan, the medium being 
Eusapia Paladino. M. Aksakof, who was present, has 
kindly offered to correct the proofs, so that we may have 
a faithful account of the phenomena which have so pro- 
foundly affected the scientific circles of the Continent. 


“SEVEN AND “THREE.” 


mper in the 
The author speaks of 


he mys, “the 


This as the ttle of a curus p 
number of the “National Review” 
these two as Mystic Numbers “though,” ! 
mystery whioh they invelve will not always vield readily 
te inspection.” It certainly will not, nor does Mr. Gaye, 
who writes the artick, attempt to solve the prolilent. i 
a adlection af items annetati with tho number “seven 


ami “three.” the paper is very instructive. As mganls the 


Ridkical ase of the numbers — 


It cannot be disputed that the first total of which we read 
ia Holy Writs Seven, A hitle farther on in Genesis seven- 
fold veageazey is denouncal on the slayer of Osin, if such s 
ame shoah be found. Pharaoh's dream of the kine and the ears 
of om is familiar to the least Biblical of aders Ralsam. 
again, demands seven altars, and. for victims, seven bullocks 
ami seven mms... Nebwhsdnemars fumace was 
heated “Cone seven times mer than it was wont to be hested ” 


for the faithful three. Seven priests and seven trumpets marched | 
| ence, the story of Job, Job had three friends, and after hi 
his 


mund the walls of Jericho. Seven times did Elijah's servant 


hack, at his master’s bidding, seawanl. 
As to the Book of Revelation :— 


As | 
i 


| Mr. Gave throngh all the bve-paths in which he £ 
s E Onds th 


The very frst chapter intnaluces us to the Seven Churches 
i j 


af Asia, the seven gollen candlesticks, and the seven stars. 

Mythology and fabulous history also furnish examples 
of this strange taste for the number ~“ seven,” such as the 
expedition of Polynices and his six companions against 
Thebes and the tradition of the seven Kings of Rome. 
In Egypt there was the sevendays’ 2 in honour of Apis. 

Coming to later times we get, among chapbooks, “The 
Seven Wise Masters of Rome,” and The Seven Champions 
of Christendom”; and the seven ages of man “ appear to us a 
perfectly natural division of human life.” 

There is not much sentiment, as a general rule, to be 
extracted from a legal document, and mysticism is the very 
thing which it seeks, though not always with success, to exclude. 
How is it then that leases are so often drawn for seven, fourteen, 
and twenty-one years? . . . An equivalent coincidence, if 
it be nothing more, we may distinctly trace in mest of the old 
indentures by which apprentices were bound. A servitude of 
seven yoars was the rule. almost without exception, and it 
obtains to this day. Even arithmetic itself is not without 
symptoms of the influence exervised by the weird number. 
tables the results are commonly worked out 
to seven places of decimals. The die of the Roman gambler, 
like that of his British representative, was so marked that the 
sum of the dots on any two opposite faces was always seven. 
The musical scale is another case in point. It is to the com- 
binations of a simple series of seven notes that we primarily 
owe the masterpieces of Mozart and Beethoven. 

As to the number “three,” Mr. Gaye points out that no 
number is so generally associated with the various religious 
systems of the world. But beyond that, as is well shown, 
this number constantly crops up in all directions :— 

In those epidemics of genius which, from time to time, have 
illumined a specially favoured age or people, this peculiarity 
has always been very strongly marked. —Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were all born within a period—brief for the 
exhibition of such a galaxy of dramatic talent—of five-and-forty 
years, and Greece gave us no other tragic poet of any note. 

So we have Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle as a triad of 
Greek philosophers, and “ Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, 


the three main sources of the beautiful, the true, and the 
And from the Dirina Cori- 
Of 


In logarithmic 


great in Italian literature.” 
media to the Decameron there were barely fifty years. 
the world’s great epic poets we have three ayain—Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton. Of the world’s great religions we 
have Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, “practised by 
more than nine-tenths of the world's population.” 
Mythology is a museum of trios. What consternation would 
ensue were it suddenly brought to light that, after all, there was 


current | attest the favour with which the mysterious Three 
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Little short of sacrilege to tamper with the roll-cal] of: 


The Sirens, the Harpies, the Gorgons $ 
SOIN agah 
; Was 
long before history and chonology came into being. N 
ment of Paris tums on pryvisely the same poing 


judgment of Paris must now be something Hke 3.00) % 


And so we get in later times the legend of the Th 
Kings of Cologne: offerings of “gold, frankincen Ray 
myrrh,” and ~ faith, hope, and charity,” Bur to P ia 
mystic Three would exeead the limits of a “Lre 
article : suffice it is to enumerate a few, In publich 
signs we get such things as the “ Three Angels,” the “The 
Devils.” the * Three Admirals.” and the ~ Thre Was 


ó s h 
women. There are the three Lombantian balls tha i 
š 2 š vw He Oe, 
nisance of the pawnbroker: the three divisions p N 

S af 
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Onder of the Path, the three readings of a Parliamen 

Bill, the triple announcement of the banns of marriage at 

the “ tag. rag, and bobtail ” of a London crowd, ta 
And the author concludes with another Biblical ie 


new happiness “his tlocks and herds were exactly d oubled 
The number of his family, however, and the Proportion e 
males and females, remained exactly the sume, as if iinn 
able of improvement And + He had also Seven sons and 
Three daughters.’ ” 


THE REV. M. J. SAVAGE ON PSYCHICS. 


Mr. Savage has published a book entitled = Psvehigs- 
Facts and Theories.” From his preface the following 
weighty wonds are quoted in the “ Arena” for April :— i 

People often ask why, if there is anything in these so-cllal 
manifestations, they have waited all these ages and have net 
appeared before. There are stories of similar happenings s 
marking every age of history : but as reported, they have been 
only occasional, and they have not attmicted any serious study. 
Let us note the stages of evolution as having a possible bearing at 
this point. First, muscle ruled the world. Then came cunning, 
the lower form of brain power. Next, the intellect became mwg- 
nised as king. After that, the moral ideal showed itself mig 
than musele or brain. To-day it is the strongest fore on earth. 
No king dares go to war without claiming, at least, that his caus 
Now it is not meant that either of these bs 


is a righteous one. 


| ruled the world alone, for they have overlapped each other s$ 


a fourth Grace! An addition to, orsubtraction from, the number | 
of the Furies we might possibly endure; but it would seom | gardens, S.W. 


poe 


have the advancing forms of life. And as heralding the advent 
of each new stage of progress, there have been tentative amt 
sporadic manifestations of the next higher, while still the lowe? 
was dominant. Is it net then in line with all thar has geze 
before, that the next step should be a larger and higher mant 
festation of the spiritual? And in this case, are not the msti 
tive and sporadic manifestations reported from the past js 
what might have been expected! “First the blade, the? 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” +t That wss n“ 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural: and afrerws 
that which is spiritual.” _ 

This is very striking, and we commend it to the car 


consideration of our readers. 


Tar Zovave Jacon, — According to “La France.” Ù 
February 2nd, quoted in “La Revue Spirite,” the Zous 
Jacob is still living. It will be remembered that his fame 3+ 
healing medium was very great about 1866, and for some ©" 
afterwards. He was prosecuted for illegally practising mediom 
He was condemned, but still continued his beneticent work. : 
appears that Jacob has recently been again prosecuted fer t 
same offence, but in view of the disputed legality of hypnosis 
in France he got off with a fine of tifteen franes. . 

Mesra Hanmoxy Ctass.— Mr. Edwant Maitland (Pe 
dent of the Esoterie Christian Union), has kindly consented © 
give a course of six lectures on * The New Gospel of Interpr 
tion,” at The Studio, 8, Wharfedale-street, Earl's-court a 
Tuesdays, at 3.30 p.m, Tickets may be obtained of Miss)” 
Smallbone, Miss A. M. Callow, Hon. Sees. of the Mental HA" 
mony Class, 6, Blandfont-rad, Bedford Park : and Miss BO“ 
Forsyth, Hon. See. of the Esoterie Christian Union, 37, Chel! 
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THE SHEEP AS AN ORACLE. 


The “ Literary Digest ” gives the following summary of a 
paper by Dr. B. Langkanel in “ Die Natur-Halle ” :— 


In P. v. Melingo’s book, ‘ Modern Greece " (Griechenland in 
unseren Tagen), thore is a description on page 176 of the cele- 
bration of the Easter holidays, concerning which he writes : 
“ According to ancient custom, the master of the house divides 
the roasted lamb, and gives to each one his portion, reserving 
for himself the right shoulder. The repast finished, he pro- 
ceeds to read the future from the shoulder-blades, precisely as 
was the custom of the ancients, of the Byzantines after them, 
and of every man during the War of Liberation, to which 
Greece owes its present status.” 

What the author here describes as a custom of Ancient and 
Modern Greece, prevails from China, through the northern half 
of Asia, and, with only slight modifications, through Europe 
to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The following are a few 
instances, beginning with Eastern Asia: —- 

William Woodville Rockhill, in his ‘The Land of the 
Lamas,” gives a description of “ Divination by Shoulder-Blades,”’ 
with two illustrations, which corresponds closely with the 
accounts given by Radloff in his ‘* Aus West Sibirien ” (I., 475), 
where he says : “‘ If a Kirghiz would know which way a missing 
horse has gone, or seek directions for following a thief, or in- 
quire whether absent relatives are well or sick, and for many 
other problems, the shoulder-blade of a sheep is turned to for 
reliable guidance.” 

Similar evidences are available showing the universal diffu- 
sion of the custom over all Northern Asia. The Huns, too, are 
said to have attached great importance to this method of divina- 
tion, and Jornande gives an account of Attila’s consulting his 
oracle before his battles. 

The custom of consulting the shoulder-bludes prevails also 
in Arabia. Jacob Grimm unearthed a manuscript in the 
Vienna Court Library, concerning the data by which the oracles 
were guided a thousand years ago: ‘‘ When the shoulder-blade 
is thin and clean on both sides it betekens life ; but if the lines 
are confused, death is foretold. If at the outbreak of war there 
isa small red cloud on the right shoulder-blade, or if on both 
sides the lines are long and dark, the war will cover a long 
period, but if both sides are quite white, peace will soon be 
restored. In all pending inatters, on which the shoulder-blades 
are consulted, confused or reddish or dark lines are unfavour- 
able omens, clear white surfaces favourable.” 

Gregorius found divination by shoulder-blades resorted to 
in Corsica, and Geraldus, in his Cambrian Itinerary (1585), 
notices that the Flemish settlers resorted to divination by 
means of the shoulder-blade of a ram, sodden but not roasted. 

How the Greeks resorted to it during their War of Inde- 
pendence, and how, relying on its favorable predictions, they 
faced unnumbered odds, and yet trembled like children while 
the oracle was being deciphered, is graphically depicted by 
Melingo. How, now, shall we explain this widespread appli- 
cation of the sheep's scapula among so many diverse people ? 
How can we separate Europe from Asia in the face of 
the many resemblances in ancient customs and super- 
stitions? Inthe third volume of the *“ Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
graphie” (p. 102) there is an exhaustive treatment 
of the striking resemblances in customs, arts, and food 
substances introduced by the Moors into Spain, a.p. 700 
to 1490, and by the Tartars and Mongols into Russia from 
1223 to 1481. Nomadic people in steppes or mountain-lands, 
where the vegetation is scint, can easily domesticate the 
sheep, while the ox is found unsuited. This one fact neces- 
sarily exercises an enormous influence on food and habits, 
which is likely to persist even under changed conditions. 
Hence it is that, to this day, Spain and the Balkans are essen- 
tially sheep countries. The ancient Egyptians set small store 

on sheep ; cotton, flax, or hemp took the place of wool in their 
fabrics. No woollen material could be introduced into the 
temple or the grave, nor might mutton be eaten by either king 
or priests. According to Diimishen, the sheep is not repre- 
sented on the chapel walls of the pyramids of Gizeh and 
Sakarah of the fortieth-fiftieth century, but appears first among 
the memorials of the New Kingdom. But in Eurasia the sheep 
was everywhere sought after, and every part turned to account. 
We tind the astragalus (ankle bone) used as a plaything from 
Italy to the far East, from Persia to Hungary, and learn that it 
was familiar to the ancient Scythians. According to Herodotus 


LIGHT. 


the end most desired hy the ancient Massagetce was to be cut 
up with mutton and eaten by their own people. 


so, it is of the lamest, 
granted, To talk of the prevalence of the sheep as exercis- 
ing an enormous influence on “food and habits” is to 
assert a truism, but “ why” those habits ? 


vl 


Is this, we wonder, to be taken as an explanation? If 
The “divination” is taken for 


VISIONS. 


We have given in previous issues of “ LIGHT” some of 
Miss A.’s remarkable experiences in crystal-gazing as 
recorded in the “ Proceedings” of the Society for Psychical 
Research. But Miss A.’s extraordinary faculties are not 
confined to crystal-seeing. The visions described below are 
quite independent of that. Both stories have reference to 
Salisbury Cathedral. The first occurred in August, 1889 :— 


The first time Miss A. went to the Cathedral she noticed 
standing in the door of the chapel opposite the ‘* Cage” (or 
Hungerford Chapel) a monk, dressed in dull sort of muddy 
brown with a knotted cord round his waist, a sort of tippet and 
hood, and something white, either cloth or flesh (?), where the 
hood or tippet was not drawn close. He carried in his hands a 
brown rosary and silver (?) cross hanging to it. 

Subsequently she saw a good many of them apparently 
filing out of the door of the chapel, and back again, holding 
books and rosaries. The cross of the rosary was rather a 
peculiar shape. 

She has seen these monks nearly every time she has been to 
the Cathedral, and one gave his name one day by raps, but 
owing to the fact that the Bishop and the head verger both said 
that no Order of monks had ever been connected with the 
Cathedral, we thought that perhaps it was an hallucination. 
Yesterday, however, February 23rd, 1890, Miss A. again saw 
the monks, and asked what Order they belonged to ; the answers 
were by raps. 

Q. : What Order do you belong to? A. : St. Francis d’ Assisi. 
Q. : Do you mean Franciscans? A.: Yes. Q.: Did you live 
here? A.: No. Q.: Where then? A.: Palace. 

Having obtained this clue, on my return home I looked in 
Britton’s ‘‘ History of Wiltshire,” and found on an uncut page 
that there had been a Monastery of Greyfriars (Franciscans) at 
the S.E. corner of the Cathedral (where the Palace and grounds 
now are), and that Bishop Poore gave them the land. 

The present Bishop has just unearthed from the cellars of 
the Palace a beautiful vaulted crypt room, which was supposed 
to exist in or previous to the time of Bishop Poore. This is a 
curious coincidence, and may have been where the Greyfriars 
lived. Sir Richard Colt Hoare mentions that there existed an 
Order of Friars taking their name from St. Francis d’Assisi, 
who were settled at Salisbury. 

Lady Radnor adds :— 

In Steven’s ‘‘ Continuation of Dugdale’s Monasticon ” there 
is a plate of a Franciscan which exactly corresponds with what 
Miss A. saw. We only found this afterwards. 

The second case is as follows: it occurred in February, 
1890. 

On February 23rd, Miss A. and I were in the ‘‘ Cage” and 
she told me she saw a grand ceremonial taking place. There 
appeared to be a tall chair which obstructed the view down the 
choir, and gradually the place appeared filled with clericals and 
others dressed in their best attire. Then she saw atall big man 
slowly walking up, dressed in red with white and lace over it, 
something that hung round his neck and down to his feet of 
broad gold embroidery, and a broad sort of mitre (but not 
peaked) more like a biretta, of beautiful embroidery. 

Then there were three or four dressed very much like him, 
gorgeously dressed, and lots of little boys about in red and white 
and lace—holding candles, books, &c. The whole place was very 
full of people, and it was evidently a great occasion. After the 
principal figure had knelt in front of the chair—looking to the 
west for some little time—he stood up and ten little boys lifted 
up the chair, and carried it higher up and placed it in front of 
the altar, still facing west. Then the principal tigure walked up 
two steps and faced the east. (The whole of the arrangements 
of the altar, &c., as Miss A. saw them, are quite different from 
what they are now.) [It is here meant that Miss A.’s description 
was correct for that past date; as Lord Radnor explicitly told 
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me was tho case] Ho had nothing on his head now. 


some little time, and then th 
other gures placed something 
retired, aml the prinoipal figuro wa 
down on it facing the congregation 
liter dead im a cottin, with the W incheater Cruas 
he was tall, big, clean-shaven, a litele 


hke a mitro on his head 


over him. 


says 
grey ayes 

= Mias A skal what she was seos, 
raps l ; 

A The induetion of Briant Uppa. 
Then Miss A. waid: 


wrong. 
Sho triod again, and got 
Mo You are wrong. Itis Duppa, not Uppa. Brian Duppa. 
Q Who was Brian Duppa? A Chister. Q.: What was 
he! A. Bishop here Q-. When! or what was his date f 
A i416 His researches would help you. Manuscripts 


whoukt lay at Winchester. 
Om returning homo, we were talking after tea, and I casually 


cok up Britton’s ‘' History of Wilshire,” and said to Miss A. 
laughing: " Now I will look for your Bishop.” . . . The 

where the Bishops’ names were were uncut, sides and top. 
l cut them, and to our delight we found on p. 149:— 

“Brian Duppa or de Uphaugh, D.D. . . . tutor to 
Prince Charis 2 . . translated to the See of Chichester 
(Chister) . . . . Bishop of, th . . . . (deposed 
swn after by Parliament) . . . . preferred soon after 
the Restoration to the See of Winchester.” He was 
at Carisbrooke with Charles I., and is supposed to have assisted 
aim im the writing of the ** Eikon Basilike," which book Miss A. 
had been looking at in my boudoir a few days previously, but 
which eostaing no mention of him nor his name. 


“ FIN-DE-SIECLE.” 


The following pessimistic article is eulled from the 
= Literary Digest.” It was translated and condensed for 
that journal from the “ Vom Fels zum Meer,” of Stuttgart, 
for February. Are the author's views correct, or does he 
mistake “new birth” for “senility?” They are, perhaps, 
after all, not so far apart:— 


The French are the inventors of the phrase ‘ Fin-de-Siécle,” 
a term admirably expressive of the senility of the present 
generation. “The Spirit of the Times,” says Nordan, “is singu- 
larly perplered, a mixture of feverish restlessness and an 
aiandenel gallows humeur. The predominant sentiment in- 
dicates appruaching wreek, dissolution.’ Fin-de-Siécle is the 
pessimis of the age, a spetial characteristic form of it. The 
hooks whieh pourtray it do not content themselves with depict- 
ing the common setmualise: of naturalism, Sensualism becomes 
suited to the saleoma only “when it becomes unnatural and 
degenerate.” The wsthetic needs of clegant society yearn for 
new nerve excitations such aa healthy natures do not com- 
prehend, or at least, do not crave for. In this Fin-de-Siécle 
“Riment, m the temlency of current art amd literature, in the 
personality of the authors of mystical, symbolical, and decadent 
worka, in the attitudes of their admirers, and in the tastes and 
tendencies of the fashionable public, the nerve physician or 
paychiactriat recognises, at first glance, the symptoms of two 
distinct diseases—dlegeneration and hysteria. Thess two con- 
‘Ltious of the organism are distinct, but have many character- 
istics in commen, and are frequently eo-existent. 


and the answer pamo by 


There ean't he such a name; it must be 


He knolt 
o most gorgeously dressed of the 
and 
tked up to the chair, and sat 
Mias A. said she saw hin 
She 
curling hair, and blue- 


The degeneration is a diseased aberration of an original type | 


Hubewted by special characteristics (wliginata), physical and 
imental [nta the physical characterisation —facial asymmetry, 
&e.—I forbear to enter ; suffice it to sy that they are always 
detectable in the earnest levdery of mystic movements, and 
tisse urged by a semi-inenne, irresistible inpulae to write for 
publication. The predominant mental stigmata are: intense 
nelf-secking. an utter Uvapacity to resist the translation of any 
sudden impulse into action, wa loan of spiritual strength and 
courage, an undefined fear of man and naturs, or a feeling of 
inward contradiction. To the mental stigmata of degeneracy 
pertain also jum af willpower, and indulgence in idle dreama, 
ines able of realisation. The degenerate in vppressed by doubts 
and harraswed by probleme beyond cur solution, but above all— 
he in a mystic. ‘OF all the symptoms of incipient insanity,” 
sys Colin, “we believe there ia none more reliable than 
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mystical delirium, or, if it has not yet developed int, diit 
continuous abserption in mystice and religious problems, &e um, 
It must not bo supposed that Nordau is Aii in T 
clusions as to tho diseased nature of the type he js A Ne 
His views find expression in nll the current Parisian lite es 


: z rahira 
of medical soiunes, and have the support of such nanea 
Colin, Legrain, Morol, Lombroso, Magnan, Charest, Kram 


Bhing, and numerous others. Legrain, speaking of the + genial 
deyenerate," tells us that the ** higher degenerate" are Kome: 
times highly giftel—one common character unites tham : 
vacillation of purpose, and unsymmetrical development of their 
mental powers, Their conceptions are never of a high order, 
They are incapable of entertaining great thoughts of fruitful 
ideas, This fact frequently resulta in an excessive development 
of the imaginative faculty, Lombroso says of thera : If they are 
painters their leading characteristic ia colouration, they must he 
decorative ; if they are pocta, they exhibit brilliant style, rich 
setting, but no thoughts ; frequently they are * Decadenta,” 

If these characteristics of mental degeneracy are applicable 
tothe modern school of literature, and of this we think there 
can be no doubt, the question naturally arises: How is it they 
have so many admirers and imitators? Here we have to do with 
the second form of discase above referred to — hysteria. 
Hysterical people, of whom there are as many men as women, 
are in the highest degree sensitive to suggestion, and thia senai- 
tiveness will account for imitation. ‘* Another phenomenon,” 
says Max Nordau, “is in the highest degree characteristic of 
the degeneration of the one and the hysteria of the others, and 
that is the formation of the isolated, close schools or groups now 
so observable in art and literature. Healthy writers or artista, 
with properly balanced minds, would never think of banding 
themselves into a clique, inventing a catechism of szathetic 
dogmas, and asserting them with all the fanatical impatience of 
the Spanish Inquisition. If there is one human faculty stamped 
by individuality, it is the artistic. The healthy artist is ever a 
distinct personality, and any fanatical enthusiasm for a literary 
dogma is ample evidence of degenerative disease.” These 
remarks are especially applicable to the modern literary 
condition of France. “A degenerate,” says Nordau, ‘under 
the influence of an imperious impulse, asserts some «esthetic 
dogma ; it may he realism or pornography, or mysticism, or 
symbolism, or diabolism. He enforces it energetically, en- 
thusiastically, persuasively, recklessly. Other degenerate 
hysterics flock to him, receive the new dogma from his mouth, 
and thenceforth live only for its extension.” 

As to the causes of this wide spread of hysteria, it must 
suffice here to ascribe it in general terms to the restless 
endeavour of the past fifty years; the race has striven so 
earnestly, achieved so much, and under such intense excitement 
that it is weary, and, having leisure, would fain cultivate 
its imagination. But as Nordau remarks: “ Books and works 
of art exercise an immense power of suggestion under such 
conditions. In them the age fashions its ideals of conduct and 
beauty. If, then, these works are senseless and hostile to social 
order, their influence tends to confuse and distort the views of 
the whole generation.” 

Is this not the cry of the Materialist who fails to grasp 
the Spiritual? Else how can we explain the amazing 
jumble of hysteria and degeneracy with mysticism? There 
is a note of fear which the writer does not quite realise. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this heading, at the request of several subscribers, we 
give from time to time such questions as may reach us— 
provided we deem them of a profitable character—with 
a view to their being answered, not necessarily by the 
Editor, but preferably by our readers. Both questions 
and answers anus be stated clearly and succinctly, and in 
the replics the questions should be indicated by the number. 


(QUESTION. 

19.— Apart from its ancient origin, what has Astrology to 
recommend itself to our credence } Is the book,*‘ The Influence 
of the Stara,” by Rosa Baughan, considered a good one for à 
beginner to read 1— B. 


Tue spirit world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere ; and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapours dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. —LONGFELLOW. 
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RECORDS OF PRIVATE SEANCES 
FROM NOTES TAKEN AT THE TIME OF EACH SITTING, 


No. XLIII. 


From tHE Recorps or Mrs. S. 


January Sth, 1875.—This afternoon Dr. and Mrs. S. and Mr. 
8 M. sat at Hudson’s for spirit photographs. The experiment 
vas tried under test conditions. Dr. S. and Mr. S. M. watched 
it throughout, never losing sight of the plate. A draped figure 
appeared on two of the plates, the same figure in different posi- 
tions. In one of the photos the spirit held a scroll. And on one 
vasa star, the symbol of a spirit we had long known at our 
sances as the Prophet. 

In the evening of the same day we, who had visited the 
photographer, sat for information. Very soon we saw a cordon 
of light round us, and much delicious scent was brought. 
Franklin controlled and gave us information concerning the 
gens that had been brought to the circle. One, representing a 
sapphire, with the help of many spirits, he was bringing for the 
medium to-night ; this stone was very precious, and there was 
no other like it in the world ; they had thrown around it influ- 
ences that would in many ways help the medium both spiritually 
and physically. King Solomon was a wise man, he believed in 
the virtue of amulets, and there was truth in this belief. Franklin 
aid he was present with us at Hudson’s,and, ‘‘if the photographer 
his done his work well, you will find on the plates the figure 
ofthe Prophet, and on one will appear his symbol, a star.” The 
Prophet then flashed his light as an evidence of his presence. 
At the conclusion of the séance we found much dry musk, and the 
beautiful gem that had been promised Mr. S. M. It was clear, 
and of a deep blue colour, transparent and sparkling. He was 
told to treasure it with great care, and to keep it always about 
him. We noticed when he was not in good health the stone 
often became dull and changed in colour. 


January 9th.—We met this evening as usual, and had much 
spirit-light and scent in the rooms and musical manifestations, 
as previously described. Mr. S.M. said that he saw a spirit-hand 

« oer Dr. S., and we then heard something hard drop on the table 
near him. Light was rapped for and we found a pale green trans- 
prent stone in the place where we had heard it drop, and where 
Mr. S.M. had seen the hand, just in front of Dr. S. B. Franklin 
controlled, and said that the gem had been brought for Dr. S., 
and signified truth ; it was his spirit-stone ; his spirit-name was 
Truth. He was to wear it, as they had surrounded it with good 
influences. We asked what stone our son’s would be? 
Benjamin Franklin said it would be well for the 
boy to have a stone, and it would be like his father’s, and he 
would go and see if one could be procured. Apparently he left, 
and all seemed quiet. In afew minutes he controlled, saying: 
“We have got a stone, but cannot bring it into the room ; join 
hands.” We did so, and instantly a stone fell upon the table : it 
appeared to fall from the ceiling of the room. It was a lovely 
bright green stone, brighter than the one they had brought for 
Dr.S. We noticed that a bright cordon of light was always 
round the circle when these spirit stones or gems were brought. 


January 12th. — This evening Mr. Perceval sat with the 
circle. The scent was not as pleasant as usual. Imperator 
controlled, speaking through the medium and saying: ‘‘It is 
difficult for us to speak to-night, but there are one or two things 
we wish to say to you. Since we were last with you our friends 
have brought to you some memorials of their power, and the 
medium has received communications respecting them. We 
now state explicitly that the aura and influences of those 
evidences of spirit-power have not been exaggerated. When 
men grow wiser, and become less material, they will know 
that amongst the chief material benefits that spirits bring to 
them are those evidences of their power, which have been 
lately brought to you. We would also speak of the image of 
ourfriend the Prophet, which we have secured for you. It is 
a successful and good representation, and we were pleased to be 
ablo to produce it for you. I myself was not engaged in the 
production. You must remember that those of us who operate 
on the plane of spirit rather than of matter do so on your 
earth under conditions that are very delicate and precarious, 
Matter has faded from our gaze, and when we return tu the 
Material plane we see nothing of it; all that we see is the 
spirit. We could not present ourselves for a photograph but 
We might commission other spirits to present an image of us.” 


LIGHT. 


In reference to the return of spirit-friends Imperator said 
that those who have passed away from earth very often cannot 
return, and when they are able to do so they find it difticult to 
give clear communications, The over anxiety of the spirits 
themselves and of their friends on earth produces a kind of 
repulsion and destroys the rapport. ‘‘We have sought to 
direct your attention to divine truth, and to the fact of 
the intercommunion betweon spirit and matter, rather than to 
questions of merely personal interest; not that we would 
undervalue the strong conviction that is often produced by the 
return of friends, but we would have you remember that the 
anxiety on both sides produces conditions by which deceptive 
and erroneous results might probably follow. Thus there are 
grave reasons for using the greatest caution under these circum- 
stances. The mental bias of friends gives colour to communi- 
cations, and they become (if we may use the expression) 
affectionate rather than precise, effusive rather than true. If 
you wished to obtain information on any point you would go to 
those who could judge calmly and without bias ; thus we have 
endeavoured to put evidence before you which rests on catholic 
rather than on personal grounds. Evidence which under good 
conditions would be most potent for conviction becomes most 
dangerous under the opposite conditions of failure. When 
results can be obtained with precision they are most valuable, 
but it is rash to seck for them, save under conditions which 
absolutely ensure success. The small grasp that each individual 
can take of this subject is but one thread in the woof that is 
being woven around you, and if we may carry your thoughts 
back for a while to the time, now a year ago, and ask you 
to look at what has been done in that period, you will find 
that some light is thrown upon what we have just said. 
Who shall fix the extent to which influences have been brought 
to bear on the human race during the past year? The experi- 
ences of the individual may seem slight and unimportant, but 
the progress of divine truth has been great during that period. 
When my Great Master lived on the earth, there were many, it 
was said, who had not bowed the knee to the material gods 
around them, and so it is now: there are many who have come 
out of the material Church and have become recipients of 
spiritual knowledge. These have found a newer and a truer 
Church, which receives inspiration from the Supreme, and is 
brooded over by the Divine Spirit. From these, and such as 
these, shall be built up hereafter the true Church which shall 
receive the ministry of angels and a divine revelation. It is 
little congenial to us to dwell upon that which is vague, and we 
will not speak further on this subject, but we wish to tell you 
that we are able to look hopefully, both on the time past and 
to the future. True it is that the great minds of the present 
generation have not been touched, but it is better that they 
should gain spiritual knowledge in another sphere of existence, 
and not have the beliefs of a lifetime suddenly overthrown. 
The rising generation is being acted upon in a way 
of which you know but little—there the powers of good are pre- 
vailing—nor can you estimate the extent to which centres of 
spiritual influence are being formed on your earth. On the other 
hand the destitution of the human spirit, and the powers of the 
adversaries, are sources of constant trouble to us, for though they 
have now been repulsed, they may soon rise again, as they are 
not beaten, but only driven back. They are spirits who have 
withdrawn themselves from control and have developed an 
antagonism to the progress of all that is good amongst men. 
Although we may not prophesy, and our mouth is sealed as to 
the future, yet we may say that the days aro coming when 
there shall be such an outpouring of the Divine Spirit as shall 
reach to the uttermost corners of the earth, driving 
the adversaries into open revolt, and bringing home to 
receptive souls tho message of truth for which they 
are longing. It is to the brighter side that we would have you 
look, and to those great truths which in the time to come shall 
bear fruit for tho regeneration of humanity and the glory of 
the Supreme. There is hope, blessed hope, for the future, and 
the prayer which earnest souls should raise should be for the 
abundant outpourings of the Divine Spirit, and for the gather- 
ing together of faithful souls united in the cause of truth. Keep 
your eyes fixed on the future, and do not despair. Be strong 
and of good courage, for in the words of your own inspired 


writer, ‘Greater is He that is with you than all that are against 
you.’ Farewell.” 


AsTRoLoGy.—A correspondent would like to know who is 
the astrologer referred to by Mr. Edgar Lee in the *‘ Arena” 
| for January, as the ‘ Seer of the Charing Cross Road.” 
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DEATH A DELUSION; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT or 


goOoM.EB PERSONAL EXPERIENOBS 
ON TUR 


i BORDERLAND BETWEEN SENSE AND SOUL. 


By Joun Pace Florprs. 
J. 


For twenty years and more, T have been asked to write 
my experiences in relation to Spirit-Communion, Tnstead 
yf complying, I chose rather to bear, in other and varying 
ways, my testimony to the truth that is at the heart of it: 
and now I comply because the hour has manifestly come. 

“The hour has manifestly come ” ; but, even now, the 
great majority will not understand : and many who under- 

f stand will not be prepared; and there will bo dangers. 
On the other hand, the subject is so vividly “in the air,” 
and the need for evidence or testimony is so great, that it 
would almost be a crime to keep back even the feeblest ray 

_ of light. At the same time, I think that they who embark 
on this undertaking, in the hope of at once convincing 
the world, will suffer disappointinent. The world is more 
encased in animalism than most of us seem to imagine. 

By “animalism,” however, I do not mean sensuality 
or brutality: I only mean the being absorbed in external 
things; and many who seem to be and really are, in a 

` way, refined, are so absorbed. These will be, not so much 
unbelieving as unreceptive ; and they will be careless, or 
worried, or vexed, or satirical, or scornful, according to 

temperament or circumstances. 
II. 
But the barrier to belief will not only be what I have 
called “animalism.” A serious difficulty will be found in 
' the very general absence of any real apprehension of what 
immortality means. The grotesque belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the conventional shrinking from a spirit 
as a mere spectre, the vague and sentimental talk about 
Heaven, the habitual and utter exclusion of “the 
departed” from all earthly affairs, the association of every- 
thing deplorable and dreadful with death, all indicate 
what is the actual state of the average conventional mind 
in regard to this subject. Multitudes of devout Christian 
_ people, who imagine they believe in a life beyond the 
grave, have yet to realise it; and they will never have 
realised it until they can bear to be told, for instance, 
| that a so-called ‘dead ” man may go and look at his tomb- 
stone, and laugh or be ve ‘ed at the nonsense written there. 

Those last words indicate, with intentional bluntness, 
what T mean by “Death a Delusion.” I entirely agree 
with William Howitt who, on being asked, ‘‘ How can the 
dead return?” replied, “ You have first to prove that they 
have gone away.” Ay that he, of course, did not mean 
that the so-called dyad are bound to this earth. He only 
meant to strongly protest against the arbitrary assumption 
that death necessArily means disappearance : and, as I say, 

I entirely agrep with him. Think of a future life, as I 

will, I cannof get away from the conclusion that it is 
either a delwion or such a reality as entitles us to say, 

“There is ngdeath.” A future life means persistence of 

' life; and øersistence of life means that the spirit-self 
remains, As a conscious living self, when it sheds the 
“ muddy, vesture of decay.” The emancipated spirit-self 

"sees, hars, remembers, desires, loves, reflects, rejoices, 
sorrowy just as it did, only with quickened because 
emat pated powers ; anil it knows that death is a 
uba: It may linger here, or soon pass on to the 
inng spheres ; but, in any caso, it lives and is nearer the 
sulile vital furces which we with difficulty reach and 


— 


entrol. 
l Such a being, acting from the unseen upon the sphere 


(f what is, to us, the seen, might, under certain conditions, 
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he able to work what we should call miracles. Easily 
commanding, at first hand, so to speak, the electrical and 
kindred forces, it might be able to so act upon what we 
call matter, and so operate upon the mind, through 
suggestion and by means of the imagination, as to 
demonstrate its presence. And this is precisely what 
millions say is done, 


ITI. 


Tt may here be as well to explicitly set forth what are 
the phenomena or evidences that are relied upon by those 
who believe in spirit-communion: and, in doing so, I 
quote words of my own, published many years ago :— 


Upon what, then, do these Spiritualists depend for their 
belief ? or, rather, what do they say they know? They tell us 
it is a fact within their frequent experience that men, women, 
and children, when out of the flesh, retain all the characteristics 
of personality, and that under certain conditions they can so 
control material substances and persons as to make their 
presence known. This they accomplish in various ways. 

They move ponderous bodies, often with the greatest 
possible ease, and in the light. These bodies they cause to 
produce what may be called intelligent movements, by which 
answers to questions are given, or information imparted, some- 
times of a remarkable nature. In many cases the information 
thus given is ‘‘news” to all present, and is afterwards found 
to be correct: in other cases the information is found to be 
untrue. 

They produce sounds upon material substances, and in this 
way reply to questions or impart information. These sounds, 
hundreds of thousands of persons tell us, are of daily occur- 
rence, and are enjoyed by home circles in every rank of life. 
Those who are accustomed to them do not think them ‘‘ low” 
or ‘‘undignified,” but regard them in the light of a useful 
and convenient telegraph. 

They entrance certain persons, and use them, when un- 
conscious, to write, paint, or speak, sometimes in a manner 
altogether impossible to the medium in the waking state. In 
the trance, foreign languages are sometimes spoken or written, 
not a word of which is known by the medium. They control 
the arm and hand of others in their normal state, through 
whom messages are written, often containing matters of fact 
utterly unknown to the persons used, or even opposed to their 
opinion. They make themselves visible to seers, so that they 
can be accurately described to friends. They can also produce 
pictures or scenes in order to make their identification more 
certain. They make themselves visible to all in the circle, and 
in many ways prove that they are real beings, though the 
material forms they create at such times only last for a limited 
period. They convey material substances from place to place, 
often before the eyes of onlookers, or under conditions that 
make decoption impossible. In these and various other ways 
they are said to make their presence known to their friends 
and to strangers, and that without the intervention of 
“experts” from without; so that many thousands of families 
quietly live in the enjoyment of spirit-communion as one of the 
certain facts of their daily life. s 


IV. 

I know perfectly well that all this will be, by many, 
regarded as grossly unspiritual or as grossly absurd ; and 
that, curiously enough, the evidence itself will be a 
stumbling-block. The average mind or imagination, al- 
though its apprehension of immortality is so hazy, has 
associated with the unseen everything that is stupendous, 
awful, or glorious; and it receives a painful shock when 
the evidence comes in the guise of a moving table, or a 
telegraphic rap, or a scrawl on a slate, or the scribbles of 
“passive writing,” or the chatter of a “ trance-medium.” 

“the saints in heaven have some- 


“Surely,” it is said, 
thing better to do than this!” Ah me! we talk of 
“ mother,” ‘ father,” 


“saints” when we ought to talk of 

“husband,” “wife” and “child”; and. we think of 
“heaven ” as too faraway. As for these despised move- 
ments and sounds and scrawly and messages, would it not 
be as well to consider what other avenues are open to the 
unseen beings, if they are here, and whether it is not our 
grossness and not their frivolity which is responsible for 
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ay os aia - Geathd it not also be well for us 
am l ph ‘a the vulgarity and poverty 


to ounsisier whether, 
may apiri legraphic 

ji elick of the teiegrapai z . 
= ra reget ai kite, the behaviour of tiny 
heer o movements of an carth-worm ; for, by 


ee before which the great ouerrete 

to hemme as little children, we enter the scientif 
ssa of heaven. and surely, if we can look with re- 
spect and even awe upon a Huxley bending with eager 
anxiety over specks of jelly, to find in them, at the physical 
end. the lifestuff, the protoplasm, from which all forms of 
life have come, we may watch without ridicule the signs of 


To gest souls, nothing is really 
nesile, the vapour of 


intelligence and meaning in the signals that come from explicable. We do not, however, in ordinary life 
thst other eed whither the higher forms of life seem tu go. | reality of matter because we have not the slightest idea 
z with his jelly-specks leads, they | the central, essential basis of an atom really is ; neithe 
sk to the man. What if | we doube the reality of mind or spirit because se 


Haxiev's solemn dabbling 
=, all the way from the mollu à 
the serawls in the Transactions of the Psychical Research 
Swiety and the “solemn fooling” of the séance-room 
legitimately Jead all the way from a living angel to a dying 
child! 
Vv. 

At this point, it may be as well to say that, on the 
whole, I prefer not to be called a ~ Spiritualist,” partly 
because I avoid all labels, whenever it is at all possible, 
partly because this label, at present, is rather limiting, 
and partly because, as a matter of fact. I have for a very 
long time ceased to experiment. At the same time, I, 
think we are immensely indebted to Spiritualists. In 
season and out of season, under the fire of ridicule and 
before the iey wind of neglect, they have done a great 
work and have set a fine example of courage, patience and 
pare love of truth. It will always be delightful to me to 
remember that in their ranks I have, for many years, 
found some of the very brightest, wisest, puresi, and 
happiest people I have ever known. 


secreted by that change or movement, any more thay y 
t 


It seems to me, however, that the field is being 
enlarged, or that many new roads are leading to the pro- 
mised land. A variety of influences from many sources 
have made the age receptive to new and deeper thoughts. 
Neience itself has led us into some marvellously subtile 
regions, so that not a few wonderfully suggestive bases of 
belief in the unseen have been laid for us by thinkers who 
never intended to help on faith in spirit-life. The experi- 


ments of hypnotism, thought-transference, and the patient | 


bat somewhat tedious and even perverse investigations of | 
the Psychical Research Societies, have helped to accustom 
multitudes of people to the fact that the sphere of human 
activity and influence is not bounded by the body. When 
I asked so cautious and profound a man as Professor 
Balfour Stewart what, in his opinion, had been really 
proved, and received for answer that thought-transference, 
without sound and sight and contact, was a fact, T said :— 
This is the beginning of the end. After that, all is com- 
paratively easy, 
VI. 

First of all, it is necessary to get some sort of scientific 

foothold, inasmuch as it is fact we are wanting, not 


romance or dream. And, as I cannot improve upon what I | thought under physical limitations is accomps 


. . . “Th | is ; vine eye PS) i l ks 
said some few years ago, in my little book on “The phonomena ; that is all we ean say. For the ‘rest, It mh sus 
7 though the great realities, and the master of the Heshly h 


were behind the veil ; it looks as though an emeneipation 
standpoint of | not a destruction might come with the separation cf our mên 


Future Lite,” I will quote a few paragraphs from it :— 


Ín our stady of the unseen universe from the 


science, and in appealing to seience for evidence, it must ever powers from deshly control, Ps 


be borne in mind that the difference between matter and spirit, 


whatever that difference may be, is not the difference between j its singularly vivid presentation of tne fact that al] sur sen 
the known and the unknown, the conceivable and the in- | are extremely limited in their range,—a fact which is all WẸ 
conceivable, Tu the unscientific mind, indeed, the difference | portant in our inquiry into the possibility ofan unseen giv 
between matter and spirit is that, but the really scientitic mind | It is a common and very natural mistake, that we see jl thew 
knows perfectly well that it is absolutely ignorant as to the real | is to see, and hear all there is to hear, We have all or Ë 
nature and basis of matter, The science of the present day has | been accustomed to the five tiny windows through whi 
abundantly demonstrated its own ignorance, and confessed it, | sensations come, and we inevitably fancy that they ® 


world of consciousness, is immeasurably more 
usually called the world of matter, 

At this very moment, it is the mind thas cont 
the gmss is even now moved by the ethereal, d 
mysterious unit of vital power and volition, the wl 7 
mere mass of inert matter. Spirit, or whatever tole wa À j 
“unit of vital power and volition,” vivities and a, A 
And, even when certain schools of science ý 
spirit among admissible realities, they have ta a 
confront absolutely insoluble Mit 
life, conseiousness, and thought : they also admit thee 
€ ons e, 
existence of matter itself. ji iib thay A H 

We are, then. at all events, as sure of the inne 
mind as we are of the outer world of matter : and aan dyg 

han; 


the 
i š ; we Sely 
conceive of a substance unlike that which we are famili 
as matter. Thought may be. and probably is, accom "AF ig 
some corresponding change or movement in the i aa is 
the brain, but it does not follow that thought is produset ie 
musical ideas are produced by the fingering of the keys n he 
organ, though musical sounds may be. Changes and Bley F 
ments in the substance of the brain may he necessary for hs a 
manifestation of thought in a certain way, but it by no nds $ 
follows that the thinker is necessarily dependent on sug | gh 
material conditions. a 
So obvious is this that even so cool a thinker. and so pony ges 
“believer ” as John Stuart Mill, saw and fully admitted it, w j 
even went beyond it, in his ** Essays,” in which he very forts 
said that “the relation of thought to a material brain is mg 
metaphysical necessity, but simply a constant co-existence with. st] 
in the limits of observation : ” and, he added, ** the uniform o gi 
existence of one fact with another does not make the one fsey we 
part of the other. or the same with it.” ‘* Experience,” he an. ia 
“furnishes us with no example of any series of states dies 
consciousness’ without ‘‘a material brain,” * but it is as easy oh 
to imagine such a series of states without, as with, | Š 
accompaniment, and we know of no reason in the nature d gig 
things against the possibility of its being thus disjoined.” H: biz; 
even says, *“ We may suppose that the same thoughts, emotions |g j 
volitions, and even sensations which we have here, may peris hin 
or recommence somewhere else under other conditions.” Thi ti 
is all we ask, and this is perfectly scientific. Sensation Ba 
thought. and consciousness, are all in ourselves, and i 
absolutely unlike matter in all their peculiarities. In ow.” 
present physical condition, sensation, thought, and conscious 4. : 
ness, are excited by certain conditions or states of matter: but el 
it is perfectly intelligible that we might exist under totaly 
different conditions, and, by having a body adapted te 
altogether different surroundings, have precisely the sensation eg 
and thoughts we have now,—or even in an intenser form. x 
It thus appears that in relation to a world of thought a™ 
consciousness we have got hold of three solid facts :—that this hy 
world of thought and consciousness is at least as real to us # t 
the world of matter; that it is in every way, in all), Shi 
phenomena and results, utterly unlike vhe world of matter : aP | tiy 
SS 


b 
q 
” 


Sp 


that its existence amid other conditions of exciting causes d 
perfectly reasonable and scientific. This\ is something gained 
—almost enough to bring us within rdach of that unse? 
universe which is the world of thought and onseiousness. 


Matter affects us, then; waves impinge on the i 
nied by phys% 


One of the greatest services rendered by moder, scien? 


as tu What even an atom really is. Besides, even in relation to | adequate : but a very canis Aa ought to be made to d 
the world of sense, it is confessedly true that the ideal world, or ' come the delusion, —Vory P ural, t repeat, but very mislead} 


llama 


Api! 15, 189i.) 

J 

that we now aoo anel Tone and tonch all that there into ha soo), 

waril, and Couohed. Our dive nonsen are all wo have, and thuy 

puosnnnre only our poor range: they do not measure the bound 
thes of boing, far, far beyond our kon. Wo enn onsily 

Kono might havo boon four insbond of fyuy 

havo fied no oxist 


\ Jen yoke 
4 jung that onr : 
4 | that the sense of smoll, for instanco, might 
b In that caso, wa should have had no conception of 


net ; | 
4 dour ; and, though tho subtilo causis all oatsbod arco ws ny 


\, pow, Wo should for ever havo hoon oblivious of thom, Why 
i it not he that the Inek of somo sixth senso I hiding from 


y 
WAY A 
tal gy some stil) more subtila reality? Prom ovary ling that grows 


there are physical ommanabions, and, as our senso of smell is 

gate or dull, we pereoivo thase ts odours, Why mny there mot 
+ bo from everything that thinks nnd lives mental nnd moral 
s? and why might thoro nob pon sense What would 


A anamation j i 
 dotoct and distinguish thoro? Nay, may not tho rudiments of 


Hel phat some bu actually active in our unaceountablo foolings and 
Yh instincts of attraction and uvorsion | and why mny we nol 
"ue gauclude that it is this vory dense whieh ves nado some 
h sonsitives  thought-readees "and soars "4 Hare, ngain, we 
h aro on the vory threshold of spirit-life ; and the gront nugyenkion 
* 4 ja forced upon us, that when we yet beyond tho hidinys of the 
p boly we shall develop mental, moral, and spiritual senses Lhat 
ttz will enable us to seo and know ong anothor in owr inmost selves, 
fu and as we roally aro: and all that new and heightened lifo 
e would be perfectly natural and not supermebiral at all, however 
'e gapersenstioun it might be. 

% In that great epoch making scientific work, ©The Correlation 


of Physical Forces," Grove says, * Myriads of organised beings 


may exist, imperceptible to our vision, oven if wo wore among 
A % i ` wo” 

them: and we might be equally impercoptible to thom! 

3 All the senses lead up to tho Unscen. ‘Phere is, for instance, 


agreat deal that is vory suggestive about the sense of touch, 


1t which isthe indicator of our rolations to external things; and a 


© very poor and misleading indicator it is. We aro absolutely 


‘© certain that there are forms of matter which are to us quite 


i jovwsible and intangible, and that these substances can pass 


ani through others that appear to us to be absolutely impenetrable. 
The gases, for instance, are as truly matter as the solid metals, 
w! and hydrogen is as much a substance as iron: and yet the one 
“ waolid to our touch, and the other is as nothing to that sense: 
‘and the gas can readily pass through tho metal. 1t is only 
I habit, and the limitation of our sense of touch, that lead us to 
® think of matter in a certain subtile condition as less real than 
the denser substances : aml, as the Jife-principle is itself some- 
T, thing intensely subtile, it is quite conceivable that it might be 
© united to matter in such a subtile condition that we, with our 
present gross sonse of touch, would be utterly unable to come 
© fito contact with it; nay, it is even scientifically conecivable 
® that this exquisite living substance might be the organised body 
” oda conscious living being, and yet that, while it might itself be 
+! thle to readily pass through the densest, substances, it should 
"he absulutely boyond apprehonsion by any of the dull crude 
fetus at present at our command, very object is to the hand 
Watthe hand isto it. A hand moro sensitive would realise 
* things in quite a different way. A hand is scientifically con- 
” ivable that should be subtile enough to pass through granite, 
* d exquisite onough to feel the difference between oxygen and 
* ane, 
lt is here that the sublime laws of evolution, continuity of 
í being, and the conservation of force, come in with their wonder- 
* fal suggestions as to the persistence of life beyond the bounds 
¢ ed harriers of the Seon: so much so that it is almost forced 
pon us to infer the continuity of thought as well as of matter. 
| # woms utterly unnatural to suppose that the lower should 
*j Persist, and tho higher fail and perish ; that matter should be 
’ Able tu ebb into the Unseon and flow again into the Seen, and 
Wind slone vise and fall on ono solitary shore begin and end 
M this tiny spot of earth, ‘The inference, the longer we 
1 rh it, becomes the more inevitable, that life and thought, 
» Sees than matter, though they may know vast changes and 
| pass inya, higher or more subtilo forms of being, are destined to 
"d their homs in the vast Unseen. 


w| 


he 
Ths wes may reasonably concludo that the ultimate produc- 
Vy j PAR . . $ 

"OF amsious spirit-pursonality is only the highest stage, on 


, 


+i) ' e 
> Plane of being, of the well-known process of evolution ; 


hid iy } i ` 
Yre A * perfectly in necordanco with that process, and with the 
ral lose e ' . o . . 

hi law underlying ib, lo braso phat spirib-personality into it 
OF atl 
i uny 


moro Appropriave sphere of existence, and to find in 


n universo both its first causo and its final home. 
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Annuvelly Wo havo horo all tho conditions of n siate of bony m 
coneolvally superio lo any known to nns here, hinayino thi 
lifo prineiplo united Lo n spiritua) body as subtila nnd nupinita 
an isolf, ad having its nphere of nchivily Inu n world perterthy 
tuhapted to jks own nonsitivo, obhoreal form Of exicernes + eurely 
wo sbhonbt thoro huyo overyt hiny that could yiye te resti thriti 
Hay roahgation of Wie, with all ates pemi bilities of progress nnd 
dolbight, Horo, * in tlw boly pout,” we know averything only 
through bho dusky veil of the flesh, and thak hides n thousand 
Linen moro bhan W reveals s bat what will ab bo te pum Behind 
tho voil with our growth of spirit. personality ; to know evry 
thing iminodintoly ; to hear, to gee, to touch, ab firat, hand, an 
without the voil between y to haye the spirit nohf 
without the earthly tabernacle to naprison it? 

Bhakospenro Jinely makes Lorenzo say of the harnemy even 
now ‘n immortal souls,” thak we cannot hear it bocne * this 
mouldy vesturs of dociy doth grossly close it in "s and, time 
eub of mind, the finest, rarest, noblest men and women hays 
thus discoursed of tho janer self, 


to o mno'wnoli, 


P feo) that such thoughts ws these prepare us for the 
evidence which lends to the conglusion that, in the unseen, 
there wre CONSCIOUS and very achive beings who, under 
certain conditions, ean and do act jn and upon the sphere 
Who are they 4 
we aro entitled to inferences: and if the signals received 
persistently indicate intelligence, 


(d 
of the seen, We can never be sure; but 


and if the statements 


mido name the operators, with confirmatory tents, we 
imay ab least be civil enough to give these operators the 
benefit, of the doubt, and to assume that they are the 
persons they represent themselves to be, 


(To be continued, ) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[The Editar is not responsible for opinions expressed ty 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion, | 


Mr. Stead’s Address. 

Bin,—J think all the old though absent members of the 
“Dondon Spiritualist Alliance” will have been interested inthe 
account given in your issue of March 25th of the curious 
phenomena recorded hy Mr, Stead and the discussion resulting 
therefrom. 

Kirst, E think that Mr, Stead deserves praise nol because of 
his so-called courage of opinion, but because he disclaimed the 
need of any. Mor the Jife of me L could never see the necessity 
of praising anyone for the ‘ courage of opinion.” It is inevit- 
able that whenever anyone, no matter who he may be, or in 
What circumstances, FULLY believes a thing, he must hold to it. 
If of reticent nature he will not hurry to declare jt at once, 
but for all that, under favourable circumstances, he never can 
deny it. Mr. Stead, being of a sanguine and demonstrative 
naturo, obeys that nature, and rushes. He deserves no praise, 
for he cannot help himself; but he does deserve praise for truth- 
fulness and upright appreciation of the circumstances in deliber- 
ately refusing it. 

If there should result therefrom “a boom in Spiritualism,” 
in course of time Mr, Stead will seo tho importance that many 
writers, both of old and of to-day, attach to these things as being 
of vital interest ; also that nothing is new, that all that is known 
now has been known ages ago, and that too much caution can- 
not be exercised in the matter of “spirit intercourse,” 

With all this J do not, however, propose to meddle. Timne 
will sbow, and facts will speak for themselves. But I 
should like to say something as to the theories enunciated 
during the discussion, a discussion which was exceedingly 
interesting, and tended to show thatthe “automatic telepathy ” 
practised by Mr. Stead produced other features than those 
remarked in automatic writing generally, in that it emanated 
not from “a spirit out of, but from one in, the body.” 

This discussion did not condenm the possibility of the 
thing, but the difficulty in conceiving of the matter Jay in 
the idea as to how a person in the flesh could be perfectly 
ignorant that he was communicating with another person in 
the flesh, asin the case of the friend in financial trouble, Mr. 
Stead was unconscious of the information and so was the friend. 
Tt was made known to them through the automatic writing, and 


correspondents, 
Jor the purpore 


found to be substantially correct. 


Now,all this seams of profound difficulty on ordinary grounds, 


pul I do not think that it is impossible wo understand it, if we 
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is concvived of motaphysically it is in reality but a figuro of | 


7 sledge yehic mattor that 
ake advantage of the fullar knowledge of psye me Wg Hatt at | 
paapa r from studymg tho writings of the mastors. lf speech, This isn gravo error, Reality oxists in every plane, 
who ate ealled, and doubtless are, | 


but those masters of “occult” 


It isn fact to the physical consciousness that chairs and tableg 
exist, [tia no ase saying thoy aro illusions. They are real to 
the plano on which they manifest, Carry this argument on to 
higher planes, and we find the truo doctrine that the idea 
in the reality. that is, the idea of a thing is the cause of ita l 
ultimate manifestation, The ultimate manifestation is true on { 
its plane, but, xo to speak, mainly the result, not the source, it is j 
final and transitory, and in this senso is illusion. So the higher 
faculties of man, perceiving tho source of things, say with ‘ 
truth and understanding, because they have the power of com. 
parison, that earthly things are illusion. Tho man with the / 
physical faculties only cannot compare, and he denies the possi- 
bility of there being any real self-consciousness except through 
his body. Hence, the far-reaching idea that spiritual conscions. 
ness means something too gascons to he of interest or use to any |) 
one in the body. The general knowledge evinced by Mr. Stead, "4 
and also by his friend, of mundane matters, hints that astral 
knowledge is not necessarily “spiritual,” as it is generally 
undorstood, 

Liverpool, Isang, pe Sreicer, F.T.S. 

P.S. T should not like it to be inferred that becauso I say 
the inner sensoriums or inner faculties of mankind are latent or 
dormant they are so completely, save in neophytes or adepts, 
The fact is, that everyone has all these faculties in more or 
less degree in active force. Hence all genius and mind in man, 
and hence his consciousness of right and wrong. Happily, 
very few men are only governed by their physical senses. 

These higher faculties scintillating, as it were, through the 
material brain are what guard and illuminate it; but all this is 4 
different from the high range of power and knowledge which 
man can assume through the conscious co-ordination of the 
higher faculties, with the inner sensoriums—no longer dor- 
mant, but waking and active—in perfect balance and order, f 
When one imaginatively conceives such an expanded conscious- 
ness, realising on each plane, one can see that infinite perfection 
of character must be achieved by that master who can uso his4 
gifts, the result of his labour, his hardly earned heritage, as they 
ought to be. This, moreover, can be but surmise on our part. 
Lhave only ventured to touch upon the astral or soul or double 
consciousnesses described by Mr. Stead. The account of 
“Julia” is most interesting, but I dare not venture on the 
debateable ground of such spirit control, for on that plane i 
appears to me phenomena are multiform, and would require ang 
adept to explain truly, The chapter in the “ Perfect Way” “On 
the Discerning of Spirits” appears to me still to contain tho 
most valuable and direct information touching these phenomena, 
The statement of Mr. Edward Maitland, regarding the knowledge 
put forth in this and other works of the authors as being gained 
by restored memory, means that the inner sensorium in theif, 
vase being able to communicate with the outer brain in a sane} 
and orderly manner through its power, physical memory became 
not a thing of the one life or the one person, but of many lives, 
many persons, and many things. 

The “ intinite vision ” of the Eastern sage also means that the 
eye of the inner sensorium sees in vibrative sympathy with the 
physical brain, so the vision is recorded in his waking conscious- 
ness, Of course there is also the possibility that the soul 
astral body can leave the physical body when it is loosely com- 
nected, and another one can enter unsuited to the body, one 
that cannot ever co-ordinate with the spirit, and whose ingress 
is so distinctly unlawful that it is out of order—such a one may. 
have much knowledge which may dazzle the physical brain; b 
this is a state of things which the masters of occult knowledge 
earnestly beseech their students to guard against, and hence lie, 
in my humble opinion, the dangers of spirit intercourse. People 
whose bodies are concrete and tightly put together—the non- 


whe van gatho 
do nat here moan only those 


© Mahatmas or Grut Souls,’ 
thought amè practice who have m past times hal the courage 


of they wpintons and have given freely of their learning, though, 
accordiny to the reticence of truo wisdom, m such n way that 
vo injury should be done im merely gratifying tho idle 
curiosity of the dabhlor. From these writings I venture to 
my that at intellectual selution of tho diticulty of the 
masaia coascionsncaes may bo gathered, T ssy an in- 
tellectual solution. An experimental ono, as I shall show, 
ws quite another mattor, Theosophy as shown by Madame 
Blavatsky, and Thevenphy as shown by “writers ages before 
ber "(forit is De typrateh not to be now— truth is eternally 
ohi), teach that man is “made up” of several" bodies.” One 
mast use the wond “bady ” for lick of a better, Each‘ body ” 
has its own plane of consciousness, and self consciousness is 
net really the function only of the body. On the contrary the 
baxly uapedes tho more expanded or iruer selfeconseiousness ; 
but here L am straying into metaphysics, and many of your 
readers object to what they think is a labyrinth having no issue. 
Now, the masters of old knew this, and they taught it by the 
great doctrine of Regeneration, which is neither more nor less 
than true alchewy or the “chemical” re-adjustment of man as 
a physcal being. They knew that, as man is, the higher or inner 
planes of consciousness could not be reached if the outer man 
were alone recognised as man. They knew that man was the 
microcosm, that in him were other sensoriums, with faculties akin 
to the badily ones, only practically without their limitations, To 
achieve the great work of evolving these inner sensoriums, like 
a Bower frum the seed, so as to act freely through the physical 
man was the experimental work of the adept. This is vastly 
diferent from intellectual inference and surmise—there is just 
as much difference as between a person only saying geometry is 
true and his being a practical geometrician, 

Necessarily a man who has achieved this great work is in 
possession of faculties that place him in a very different position 
from other people —and so much so, that the temptation to real 
sin m consequence of the enormous powerand knowledge, is tre- 
mendous, Therefore. the Path, as it has always been called, has 
been wisely hedged in with innumerable ditticulties and hind- 
ranees, so that when a neophyte becomes an adept he is too 
truly purged of all mistaken ideas (I prefer to use the word “mis- 
taken ” to “ sinful") that he is in no danger of “making mis- 

takes” on the earthly plane and real sin on the spiritual plane. 
Now, one inner sensorium is stronger in some people than in 
others, and, without going into the question of Karma and Re- 
tion as causes, there are persons who are horn endowed 
ith certain physico-spiritual properties and, as I venture to 
think, “the writing” (p. 143)very truly replied, that some persons 
have their souls * very loosely connected” with their bodies. 
The astral or soul body is absolutely physically easily able to 
emerge. This inner sensorium then works on its own account 
as a consciousness disconnected with the physical consciousness. 
Tz has in consequence lost connection with the higher self-con- 
sctousness (Manas and Buddh, Reason, intellectual and divine), 
but it is able to gather information, not to reason on it. Roughly 
speaking, we may say there are three sensoriums—the physical, 
the astral, and the celestia!—each functioning perfectly on its 
own plane of consciousness, each one heing the real to itself: but 
as the lower one cannot embrace either of the higher ones, and 
as the highest can embrace all three, we know that the real 
reality is the highest and most expanded. The knowledge on the 
astral plane is only just beyond the physical capacities and 
consciousness, and some people naturally from birth or through 
study have ao far expanded their consciousness that they have 
attained to some practical acquaintance with their astral bodies. 
In Mr. Stead's account there were these two astral bodies in 
omamunication with each other, but they were masters of the 
situation. Mr. Stead is, I venture to say, mistaken if he is sure 
he i “bos” of his own hand. His astral body was the con- 
trol, but as it was acting on its own account, and Mr. Stead 
was unable to connect the two consciousnesses, he would be 
qute unaware of the fact, and could not be sure as to what , it is written. 
might be the result. If Mr. Stead is conscious of the answer before it is material- 
This seers, perhaps, puzzling and confused, but if so it is my į ised in writing, I can scarcely see the necessity for the writing 
fanle. and not that of the theory—that man is a trinity and has | at all. Why not make it a merely mental or psychical process! 
the three consciousnesses in him, more or less latent, and that | For years I have doubted the fact of purely automatic writings 
the sense consciousness of which we think so much is the least | while readily admitting the impulse to receive and transmit 


important of all. It is generally imagined that because a thing | mental impressions. AN OLD INQUIRER, 


very interesting, I should like to inquire if Mr. Stead is con- 
| scivus of the answer, as a “ whole ” or “word by word,” before 
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i | The Evolution of Humanity. 


a 
x) Sir, —According to your review of his pamphlet, Mr. Scott- 
w Elliot seems to have accepted Theosophical teaching with a blind 
i faith analogous to that of an old-fashioned Christian who took 
ij the orthodox Scriptures in their plain, literal, and grammatical 
ty! sense, This is what all our teachers expressly warn us 
h sgainst, and Mr. Elliot is hardly likely to have forgotten their 
w caution, 
‘\, But Oriental writings are notoriously figurative, and each 
yy, symbol has so many meanings that it is by no means easy to got 
wy at its ultimate signification, and still more difficult is it to ex- 
"ii, press occult ideas in language that the uninitiated can under- 
iy stand. Besides the literal sense may be perfectly true as used, 
th, but if the writer is treating of a spiritual aspect and you apply 
n° his words literally to a physical aspect much confusion must 
et, necessarily arise. 
Bh Take, for instance, what is said about Mars. The statement 
at a: in the quotation is that ‘* Mars was the last planet occupied by 
TA Man.” I understand by what foilows that, since Man left the 
* Mars world, it has ceased to be a sphere of active life, and has 
Fp, gone into Devachan, or rest. The sun of spiritual vitality no 
` longer shines upon it; consequently it is in spiritual obscuration, 
t nomatter how much physical light it may receive from our 
'& physical sun, or how much it may reflect upon Man’s present 
& abode. Your correspondent seems to understand it quite diffe- 
“ rently. Who is right ? 
ting Then as regards gravitation. This force Theosophy 
ak identifies with attraction, and the existence of “attraction ” 
necessitates the existence of its opposite, ‘‘repulsion.” Now 
ough: repulsion needs a location as well as attraction. Is it not, then, 
allt: possible that this location is what is termed the four invisible 
8%. ylobes and that there force acts from centre to surface so as to 
Md: balance, in cosmic economy, the attraction from surface to 
Wt centre which we call gravitation ? 
td: Ofcourse, I offer these suggestions simply as my own guesses 
Me: atthe truth. It must never be forgotten that the most advanced 
peti: English Theosophists are mere students. None of us pretend 
me! to be Masters in occultism. At best we are only pupil-teachers 
wat who can quote the “ words of the wise ” and give crude inter- 
ow pretations of their ‘‘dark sayings.” We know enough to feel 
orde gure that we are on the right track and we are diligently pur- 
comm suing it; but just as you would not ask anyone to solve an 
æ: abstruse mathematical problem when he had only mastered 
tpu simple arithmetic, so must you not require us to expound 
epini ultimate truths when, as yet, we can only deal with elementary 
jay’ t Ones. 
naz? The Hindu Chronology and unverifiable history have, of 
ows course, to be received with due caution. They may be, as asserted, 
mg true statements from personal knowledge, or they may be only 
ing philosophical deductions in the form of poetical narrative. 
ng: Subba Row has clearly shown that the Mahabharata war 
imi Primarily refers, not to a contest between actual potentates, but 
ja to the fierce struggle in the mind of a Chela when he determines 
sani’ to master his carnal desires and to devote himself to Raja Yoga. 
"At the same time it is quite possible that there was a war be- 
tween the Suryavansas and the Indovansas about B.c. 5,000, 
47 and that incidents in that war have been utilised by the philo- 
:; sophical poet in his great epic. 
ie. As for a mixed race, like our own, being a Re-incarnation of 
a the old Romans, Mr. Elliot may have definite and satisfactory 
'¿ evidence which warrants his making this assertion, but I must 
wi frankly admit that I have never been fortunate enough to meet 
ost” with it, so a verdict of ‘* not proven” is all I can record on this 
awi issue. 
bs” Of course it would be exceedingly interesting to have 
ko” accurate information on these matters ; still, after all, they are 
Lhe? but of secondary importance. The great aim of Theosophy is to 
x, deify Man—that is, so to enlarge and purify his consciousness 
_tx’ that he will forget personal desires and be only for the good of 
ime humanity. All its teaching is in furtherance of this end, and it 
isi” Seeks to develop intuition as the best means of bringing us into 
„ firect communion with the truest and wisest of our race. 
W, Theosophy knows no personal, that is, limited God, but pos- 
ai’, tulatesa divine Be-ness, an Ante-All, as the Causeless Cause of 
“F) Universal consciousness. In this consciousnoss divine Ideas are 
; intuited. These Ideas and their countless differentiations are 
7 P evolved by divine Thought, and are manifested in suitable forms 
ie ø, On various planes of Being, the physical ranking as the lowest 
“ of andthe last. 


if 


To account for Evolution, we are told, ‘The Unconscious 
evolved the universe only in the hope of attaining clear self- 


consciousness, that is, of becoming man ” (S.D., 1-106), and then 
step by step, a cosmic theory is constructed. 

Of course, within the scope of a letter it is impossible to 
give more than the barest sketch of the teaching, but, possibly 
enough has been said to prove that, at any rate, we have a 
rational working hypothesis. If that should induce any to 
study the facts and arguments by which this hypothesis is 
sustained, I do not think they will accuse me of having caused 
them to waste their time. R. B. Horr, F.T.S. 


Mr. Tindall, 


Sır, —I trust you will allow me a few words of explanation 
with regard to your criticisms on my letter in your last issue. 

In “ LroarT,” of July 19th, 1890, in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Seventeen Years’ Experience,” in the “ Agnostic Journal,” 
and also in numerous lectures, I have detailed much of the 
phenomena I have obtained and their proofs. 

In the February issue of ‘‘ Astarte” you will find records of 
my séances for the last eighteen months. These ure taken 
from the books of the London Spiritualist Federation, which 
can be inspected by any earnest inquirer. 

Now, I maintain that when I have given so many proofs of 
my mediumship, and these are put in juxtaposition with my 
long labours in the Cause, labours (non-professional) without any 
fee or reward, even if I were not to give those further evidences 
which you require some weight ought to be attached to my 
statements and some value given to my advice. Nor should 
the result of these long investigations be said to be worse than 
useless or actively pernicious, 

It must be remembered that to give full accounts of these 
matters would be to unveil the most private affairs of my life 
for public scrutiny. Many of the phenomena I speak of 
happened years ago, and were given me at that period to aid 
in my own development. It was also before the times of rigid 
analysis came into vogue. However, as I am so distinctly 
challenged, I will endeavour as soon as I have leisure to prepare 
a statement, and, if possible, to find sufficient facts without 
trenching too much on private matters. 

But it is, unfortunately, the phenomena in connection with 
those events which people cannot expect anyone to make 
public which form the strongest evidences of spiritual power, 
and also of both the dangers and comforts of Occultism. Every 
student must find these things out for himself, and if he loves 
truth and perseveres he will, undoubtedly, be taught as I have 
been. 

I hope the statements in my former letter may not be so 
pernicious as is supposed, and while I will endeavour to furnish 
“Liceat” with the proofs required, yet I do believe that 
this publishing broadcast to the “ unprepared ” everything we 
know is one of the many dangers which are looming ahead. The 
ignorant, who have scoffed for so long, will begin to believe, get 
frightened and call, as usual, for Governmental interference, 
and then the witchcraft persecutions in a new form will begin 
again. I hope in a few weeks to send you what you require. 

A. F. Trypaty, A.T.C.L. 


[There is no desire to publish ‘‘ broadcast” to the unprepared 
all that ‘‘ we” know. But why announce the results at all if 
there is this fear? The most elementary acquaintance with 
secret knowledge should have taught our correspondent the 
absurdity of doing so, We do not think Mr. Tindall need 
fear even proximate martyrdom.—Epb. “ Liesr.”] 


Theosophy: Its Reasonableness or Otherwise. 


Sir, ~Mr. R. Donaldson is either so obtuse or such an adept 
at perversion that it is rather difficult to deal with him seriously. 

We were discussing the unfounded charge of credulity which 
he had brought against leading Theosophists. I instanced 
Buddha's precept, and said that but in few instances this rule 
is departed from, certainly not in those he mentioned. My mean- 
ing, of course, was that Theosophy does not sanction any Theoso- 
phist accepting any statement on the authority of any one, but 
that a few students might violate this rule. Your correspondent 
twists my words into an admission that Theosophists play fast 
and loose with moral principles. This is as unwarranted as it 
is uncourteous and untrue. 

Then he complains that we do not dogmatise about Re-incar- 
nation. The facts aro, those who believe they know, do speak 
positively ; those who do not know accept their statements 
cum grano salis. Surely this is the wisest course and is quite 
consistent with Buddha's rule. This rule, by-the-way, has no 
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Sunday last, Mrs. Bliss, the well-known clairvoyant, spoke t, 
a very full mecting, and much interest was shown in the de 
scription of spirit friends known to some present. Sunday next, , 


Utance, of the appearance of the double of a living person and 
3 holding a long conversation with the friend so visited, I had | 
t first hand from the person in question almost immediately | at 11 aan., Mr. A. J. Sutton; 7 p.m., Mr. O. Pitcher. On the 
iter its occurrence, and that I regard my informant as perfectly | 23rd, Mr. W. G. Long, on ‘‘ Death and the Resurrection.” 
reliable; but as the persons concerned are still living and the | C.I.H. 


subiect of their talk was of a purely personal and private | M E APE S ES Rna 
rae PR ee ; | Mrs. Bliss gave clairvoyant descriptions a large circle oj | 
character, I do not at present feel at liberty to make any further | irenda. On Sunday the Rev, A. Smith gave an addres shir: 


statement on the nutter. T. SHORTER. 


— 


ing that in all things we should be loyal to the Spirit of Christ; 
oe | followed by a reading from the “Christian World” showing hor | 
“A Word of Warning.” every action of our daily life is impressed upon our Spiritual | 

Sim.—I have read with much emotion Mrs. Britten’s article | being, distorting or beautifying our spirit as the case may be, 

headed Margaret Fox Kane.” T hope you will find a comer On Sunday Mr. F. Vaughan will give an address at 7 o'clock. 

aie . Thursday at 8—Clairvoyance.—J. B. Sec. 
for a word of warning. It seems to me that stimulants and var ASKEW. SHE ‘3 Bess, W 
sedati sed with deft assiduity by ‘the Adver- i anne ROAD, Rann ae ROAD, a peas 


AVOA AES ee, In the absence of any appointed speaker, Mr. Mason gave an 
saries,” always actively against us, and now more than ever on | address on Sunday upon the ‘Doctrines of the Popular Fait 


the alert ; because high influences have chosen these last days | Contrasted with the Teachings of Modern Spiritualism.” M. 
ot this century for an outpouring into the souls of men such as | Norton and Mrs. Mason’s guides followed with A 
has rarely happened. discourses and good clairvoyance. Sunday at 7 p.m., Mr. G. D. 

ee iti Wyndoe. Tuesday at 8 p.m., séance, Mrs. Mason. At 58, Tavis- 

tock-crescent, Westbourne Park, on Saturday at 8 p.m., Mrs. 

Mason, inquirers welcome.—J. H. B., Hon. Secretary. 


T have within my small experieuce known several cases where 
sensitives, naturally gentle, docile, good, have succumbed just as 


the two younger Fox girls were overcome. It often happens SPIRITUAL Missron Room, 19, SuNDERLAND-ROAD, Forest | 
that the best natures are most liable to the abuse of drugs. And | Hirt, S.E.—On Sunday an harmonious meeting was opened 
the demons inseparable from alcohol use it as a skilful fencer | with singing and invocation, after which a short inspirational 

thrusts his rapier at the heart. address was given, followed by clairvoyant descriptions and ' 
Lam not writing as an advocate of what is called ‘total psychometry. Questions were answered to the perfect satisfac- 
abstinence.” For most of us temperance is much better than tion of those present. One gentleman, a stranger, was treated 


sol ae i but t : for a disease of long standing. One outcome of our meetings. 
vulgar, violent resistance ; but it is plain that fragile, highly- | so recently started, is the request for a room to be opened for « 


wrought vessels can only be filled with aroma of the gods when | week-night séance in the W. or W.C. district. Any reader of 


their fulness renders adulteration impossible. this who is willing to let a room for this purpose will kindly 
General Drayson’'s excellent article on “ Breathing ” in this | communicate. —DEboRAH. | 
month's ** Nincteenth Century ” permits me to offer his advice | THE SPIRITUALISTS’ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. * 


to persona who, by reason of high-strung nervousness, require | —Information and assistance given to inquirers E T eran 
bracing. Let them go into the best air they can get, and inspire | Titeratate on Lia subjoch end kat of menter TH ee 
: ee aan 9n F receipt of stamped envelope by any of the following International | 
it deeply into the lungs, and then exhale forcibly through the | Committee :—America, Mrs. M. R. Palmer,3101, North Broad- - 
mouth, closing it immediately afterwards, Ten minutes of this | street, Philadelphia; Australia, Mr. J. Webster, 5, Peckville-street | 
potent exercise, done when there is a craving fora stimulant, | North, Melbourne ; France, P. G. Leymarie, 1, Rue Chabanais, 
will do permanently what champagne does temporarily, with | Paris; Germany, E. Schloshaur, 65, Kéniggriitzer Strasse, Berlin, 
freedom from the bad after effects which are ruinous, Eastern  S.W.; Holland, F. W. H. Van Straaten, Apeldoorn, Middellaan, | 
ascetics know how important is right custody of the breath. 682; India, Mr. T. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, Barooda ; 
And now T want to add a word on another subject. |New Zealand, Mr. Graham, Huntley, Waikato ; Sweden, B. 
Spiritualists are quite right to get together. Lord Bacon | Fortenson, Ade, Christiania ; England, J. Allen, Hon. Sec., 14 
wrote . '* Certain it is, and it is one of the greatest of Nature's | Berkley-terrace, White Post-lane, Manor Park, Essex: W. 
*werets,’ that the minda of men are more open to impression | C. Robson, French correspondent, 166, Rye Hill, Newcastle | 
and affections when many are gathered together than when they | on-Tyne ; or, Robert Cooner, 2, Manchester-street, Brighton. | 
are alone.” Now, especially, to aid the outpouring of spirits, | —The Manor Park branch will hold the following meetings at 
there should be frequent gatherings together with music and 14, Berkley-terrace, White Post-lane, Manor Park. Sunday, | 
incense. The reading of a set paper, no doubt, hns it uses. | at LL a.m., students’ meeting. The last Sunday in each month, , 
But the assemblage of noule seeking for the same thing is of | at 7 pm., reception to assist inquirers. Also on Friday, at | 
immense importance ; and handshaking and genial conversation, | 7.30 p.m., for Spiritualists only, the study of Spiritualism. 
absolutely free from the superintendence of Mrs. Grundy, will | And at 1, Winifred-road, Manor Park, Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m.. | 
work charms much more potent for good than the dull stand- | meeting to assist inquirers. Also the first Sunday in each 
offishness aud solemn silouce of sham respectability. ‘month, at 7 p.m., reception to assist inquirers.—]J. A. | 
Ginnent ELLIOTT. ——— 
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